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ABSTRACT 

This guide, which is organized in a 
quest ion*-and~answer format, is designed to answer questions commonly 
asked by employers interested in establishing workplace literacy 
training programs. The questions and answers have been grouped in 
sections on the following topics: the extent of the employer 
commitment required to establish a workplace literacy program and 
possible sources of assistance; the planning and needs identification 
process; program options; the logistics of conducting an onsite 
program without disrupting work flows; potential problems; ana 
evaluation of workplace literacy programs. A list of helpful contacts 
regarding workplace literacy programs and 12-item resource list 
conclL'de the guide. Accompanying the guide is a set of 
information/guidelines sheets on the following topics: working for 
change, facts and figures, defining literacy and dispelling myths, 
first steps, key partnerships, and making words work. (MN) 
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A Message from the 

Chairman of the Board of Directors of ABC CANADA 



ABC CANADA is a non-profit organization that encourages literacy 
initiati\'es by the pri\'ate sector. Its hoard members are dniwn from 
management, labour, government and education — a complete cross- 
section of Canadian leadership. 

I could give you any number of reasons why some of us ha\ e 
t^ecome actively invoK ed in promoting literacy in the Canadian work- 
place. But there is one powerful reason why many, many more should be 
concerned . . . poor literacy skills are part and parcel of Canada's crisis in 
competitiveness. Literacy is the kc\' to acquiring the skills that workers 
and emplo\'ers need. \et there are more than a million functionally 
illiterate workers on the job today. 

You can't put quality goods and ser\'ices'into world markets, at 
competiti\'e prices, without a skilled adaptable workforce. Hov^ ewr. 
business has failed miserably when it comes to making a long-temi 
commitment to the training of all of our workforce. 

Business and labour leaders must take action. We need to speak v^'ith 
our human resources directors, our plant managers, our shop foremen, 
our employees. Get their first-hand reading on the literacy level of the 
company worklbrce. See if they think that the company is ready to meet 
the challenges of the natk)nal and global marketplace. 

For those of you who are prepared to take action we have prepared 
this guide in the hope that it answers some of your questions about 
workplace literacv training programs. 

W. E. ArdeU 

F.xiTutivt' Viro Pn^iidtsit <Jt (!hi«*f OpfratinE Officer 
."^oulham Inr. 
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Making tlie Coiimiitment 



1 What kind of commitment must I make to improve literacy in 
my workplace? 

Literacy in the \\^orkplace requires a long-term commitment: there is no 
quick fix. Literacv' skills upgrading should be built into your company's 
strategic plan. Literacy' is not an add on — it must be tied into existing 
priorities. 

This long-term commitment will require you tO: 

• get senior management support 

• get union support (if you have a union) 

• budget funds for needs assessment, program development, training 
and temporary^ replacement costs 

• delegate one person in your organization to administer the program 

• develop strategies that go beyond just offering a ^x^rkplace literac\- 
program. 

2 How much will it cost to run a workplace literacy program? 

The cost of a ^-orkplace literacy program ^-iil depend on many factors: 

• the objectives c^f the program 

• the length of the program 

• the number of participants 

• the education partners \^ou choose (their costs and sen'ices varv') 

• whetlier or not \'Our employees are unionized 

• your geographical location 

You will be expected to provide or subsidize: 

• employees* wages while attending programs 

• facilities and learning resources 

• employees' time off work for needs assessment and planning 

• program administration 

Some provincial governmenLs may provide funding for start-up costs 
or for pilot projects. Similarly, the National Literacy' Secretariat, Multi- 
culturalism and Citizenship Canada, may fund projects that ha\'e a 
national scope. 

3 Where can I get assistance to set up a literacy program at my 
workplace? 

The variety of available resources will depend on ^ here you are located. 
The following is a sample of those that can help \'Ou develop a ^-ork- 
place literacy program tailored to your needs: 

• school boards 

• labour organizations 

• community-based literacy groups 

• non-profit organizations 

• C(^mniunir\' colleges 

• private trainers 
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Vou will want to ensure that the resource you choose will understand 
yoar company's needs. Experience and sensitivity in working with adults 
will be important criteria for selection. 

I own a small business and have five employees. How can 1 offer a 
workplace program? 

Small businesses have to be innovative in responding to literacy needs. 

You may he able to work with your professional or trade association to 
set up a program with other small businesses in your industry. You could 
approach your industrial training council to offer a program with other 
small businesses from different industries. One-onone tutoring outside 
the workplace may be a workable alternative. 

My workforce is multiculmraL What are some of the things I 
should consider in starting a literacy initiative? 

In a multicultural environment your employees may have \-arying degrees 
of literacy skills in more than one language. 

• some will be literate in their first language and others will not 

• some may need to upgrade both oral communication and literacy 
skills in their second language 

• others may need to upgrade literacy skills only 

Any workplace programs, including literacv' upgrading, must respect the 
cultural differences ber^'een participants. The programs may also be 
useful in enhancing communications among the different cultural groups 
in your workplace. 

Workplace literacy upgrading programs alone will not address all the 
communication and related issues specific to multicultural workplaces. 
You may also want to provide training in how to manage a diverse 
workforce for supervisors and managers. You may went to see how your 
organizational policies and procedures could he adapted to improve 
relations and communications. 

Getting Started 

Who should be involved in the planning st£^es? 

Ideally, you should establish a task force representing all categories of 
employees: supervisors, front-line workers, senior management. This task 
force can guide ilic entire process of developing a workplace literacy 
initiative in your workpl::ce. Choosing members who are well respected is 
important. They will have to build enthusiasm for the project and help to 
maintain momencufi^ once it gets going, hi small workplaces, one or two 
people may suffice to mimage the process. 



With unions, it is important to collaborate from the veiy start through 
established management/ labour structures. In fact, it may be more 
appropriate for the union to take the lead role in setting up a workplace 
literacy program, with support from management. Employees may get 
more involved in a workplace literacy program where there is strong 
union support and involvement. In any event, ignoring the union will 
most likely kill any initiative before it gets off the ground. 

You will want to involve an education partner once you have established 
your objectives and priorities. 

2 How do we identify needs? 

First, you must identify how literacy fits into existing organizational and 
training objectives. Second, you should ivy to get a sense of your employ- 
ees' perceptions. What are their concerns about literacy and how can they 
be addressed? Third, it is important to assess the changing literacy require- 
ments of jobs. Individual assessments come much later in the process, 
only after employees have agreed to participate in a program. 

The use of standardized testing of the literacy skills of employees is noc 
advised for a nuniber of reasons: traditional paper and pencil tests do not 
adequately measure the complex set of skills that enable people to do 
their jobs: they often measure only grade levels which have little rel- 
evance to the needs of employees and their workplace; tests can be 
threatening, reinforcing any negative feelings people may have had about 
learning in the first place. Other assessment techniques, including per- 
sonal interviews with employees, can provide the information necessary 
to set up an effective program. 



Determining Options 

1 What are some of the ways I can address literacy at my workplace? 

What you decide to do will depend on the following factors: 

• available resources in your community 

• the needs of your workplace and workers 

• culture of the organization 

• company size and resources 

You may decide to implement one or a combination of the following 
options: 

• hire a trained adult educator to offer literacy' upgrading in a 
group setting 

• offer peer tutoring by workers or volunteers from outside the 
workplace 

• integrate liierac\' training into existing training progmms 

• train in-house trainers so they are more sensitive to the literacy needs 
of participants 

• improve the clarity n\' print material 
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2 When and where should a program happen? 

Again, this depends on your specific needs. Programs can take place on 
or off-site, any time of day. It's often more convenient for employees to 
take programs right at the workplace. On the other hand, employees may 
l'>e more comfortable learning off-site. Programs are often scheduled near 
the beginning or end of shifts to accommodate ihe largest number of 
employees. 

The most successful programs are often those where employees are paid 
for at least half the time of attendance. 

3 Who decides die content, shape and structure of a program? 

Successful programs are those that consider both organizational and 
worker needs. Therefore, it makes sense that program paiTicipants should 
play an integral part in detemiining how their own learning will take 
place. The other contributors will be management, the union and the 
educational partner. Content may be work-specific, general ( in that it 
meets the personal learning objecti\es of the participants) or a combina- 
tion of both. 

4 How long before we see results? 

Tliere is no set length for a v^'orkplace literacy program. The time neces- 
,sary- will vary with the program objectives. In this respect, each workplace 
is unique. 

Howe\'er. programs that are either too short or too long can cause 
faistration. A long one may erode participants' motivation; too short, and 
both the employees and the organization may feel they ha\'e not accom- 
plished much. Wlien in doubt, a shorter program is more likely to lea\e 
the participants wanting more, with their enthusiasm intact. 

Sortiiig Out Logistics 

1 How can I offer a program at my work site without disrupting the 
flow of work? 

Foresight and planning are the keys to ensuring uninteraipted production. 
For example, you will need to plan and budget for replacements or 
overtime when employees are attending a workplace program. 

2 How do I encourage my workers to get involved in a program? 

How you talk about literacy is impoiiant. The word itself may ha\ e a 
negative connotation to your employees. Therefore you should present 
your program as something positive wherein employees can huik\ on 
skills they already have. Present it as an opportunity that will assist 
workers in meeting their own as well as company goals. Hmphasi/e ihai 
there are areas in which all employees, including management, may need 
t(^ upgrade their skills. 



Reassure employees that all individual results are confidential and that 
attending a program ^ ill not affect their employment security. 

Give your program a good, catchy name. 

Caution! 

Are there problems I should watch out for? 

Calling a program a literacy program will reinforce the stigma often 
attached to literacy and may finish a program before it starts. Be positive! 
Basic skills upgrading is not .something you do to 'fix people up* because 
they are deficient. In other words, don't blame \'Our employees for the 
fact that they need to improv e their literacy skills. A\'oid such words as 
" illiterate " and " illiteracy ". 

Singling out empk)yees who you think ne-d a literacy program may result 
only in resentment: they will prol^ably distrust your motives. In fact, your 
assumptions may limit opportunties for e\'er\'One. Instead, offer all 
employees the opportunity to upgrade their skills. By Involving all levels 
of the workforce in suggesting and planning programs, you will likeK' 
find that people ^ ill accurately deterniine their own needs. 

Evaluating the Results 

1 What are the benefits? 

According to emplo\'ees and empk)yers who ha\'e used workplace 
literacy* programs, the benefits are many: 

• Better customer service and quality control 

• A more elective workforce 

-through building transferable skills 

-through qualih'ing more viorkers for cross-transfers and promotion 
-through greater knowledge and understanding al'K)ut the company 
an<^ its prcK?ucts or sen'ices 

• AbMty to manage change 

-hy bridging the gap lx^t^^'een old and new ieciinolog\' througli training 
-by ensuring empk)yer compliance with XX'.H.M.I.S. legislation 
-by developing a highly-skilled workforce to meet the demands of a 
new and complex marketplace 

• Improved communications 
-within a culturally diverse ^'orkforce 

-among all employees and among the \'ariou.s lex'cLs within a company 

• Improved ivorkplace environment 

-higher morale and team spirit 
-more indi\'idual job satisfactk)n 
-better industrial relations 
-fewer accidents and health problems 
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How can I evaluate the impact of a workplace program? 

First, you will v\ ani to get anecdotal infonnation from program partici- 
pants, their super\'isors. senior managers, union representatiws and yc^ur 
project team. Then, in the medium to long-term, you can assess the 
effects on turno\ er rates. pr()ducti\'it\-. promotional patterns and other 
measurable areas. Tliese two steps will give \'ou a mea.sure of the succe.ss 
of your program and will help to identifv* changes or further needs. 



Helpful Contacts For 
Literacy In The Workplace 



The National Literary Serretariat 
Multicuituraiism ami Citizenship (^anaWa 
Ottawa. Ontario 
KIA 0M5 

Tel: (819)*>S3-5286 



The Secret a rid f has produced 
soi erol publiratitma on litentcv 
issues including tvork place literacy. 



I}usines> (lomieii for Kffertive Literary { 
1221 Avennrofthe Vmeriras 
35th floor 

New York, New V.-rk I0f»20 
Tei: (212) 512-2 US/2 U2 



HCEL produces a number of 
publications^ includinfr an 
excellen t n etcslette r. free oj cha rpe . 



The National Aduli Literar> l)atai>aM' ( NALD) 
Fanshaw*' College of Applied 
Arts ami IVrhnolo^v 
P.O. Box 4(M)5 

l.omion. ( )ntari«) WfJ) f}rnvides information 

N 5 \\ 5 1 II on lit era ry sen ices across i h p 

Tei: (519) 152- 1-UU conntrw 



For morr infomiaiKMi. rail ABC C VN VI) V (902> l')2-2f>f>5. 
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"Canadian business requires a workforce that is 
weU-trained and adaptable — a condition that is impossible to 
achieve tvithout a functional level of literacy. " 

W. E. ArdeU 

Executive Vice President 
Southam Inc. 



**There is hardly a social or economic problem 
that does not have a literacy component" 

Paul Jones 

Pubiisher. Canadian Business Magazine 



**The best investment Canada can make to secure 
its future well-being is to invest in the 
education and training of its wwkforce, 

Maryantonnett Fluiiiian 
Former CEO 

Canadian Lal)our Market and Productivity Centre 
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ABC CANADA 

THE FOUNDATION TO PROMOTE LITERACY IN CANADA 

W. E. ArdelL Chairman 
Joanne Linzey. Executive Director 

1496 Lower Water Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 1R9 
Tel (902)492-2665 
Fax (902) 492-2773 
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Workplace Literacy 



Six good reasons why employers should get involved 



**Canadian business requires a 
workforce that is well-trained and 

adaptable ... a condition that is 
impossible without a functional 
level of literacy" 



1 It is Key to Staying in Business 

Canadian industry faces a double edged 
crisis. First, we re being forced to compete 
In a far tougher, more technologically 
advanced global marketplace than ever 
before. Second, we know that we must 
begin to pay more attention to the training 
of our workforce. Compared with all other 
industrialized countries, Canada does a 
woefully inadequate job of training its 
workforce. 

2 It is tlie Key to Managing Change 

The rapid pace of change both in the 
workplace and in the marketplace ineans 
that all of us will need to learn new skills. 
Our ability to do that will depend on the 
extent to which we have mastered the 
basics of readings writing and maths. 

3 It Contributes to Excellence 
in Customer Service 

Customer service is key to success. 
Employees who can clearly communicate 
with your customers are critical to 
providing good service. 



4 It is an Investment in People 

Roughly 75% of the people who will be 
in the workforce in the year 2000 are 
already out of school and in the work- 
force. It makes good management sense to 
train these employees. Literacy upgrading 
should be considered an essential part of 
your overall training strategy. 

5 It Affects Health and Safety 
in the Workplace 

Literacy upgrading can play an important 
part in ensuring that your company meets 
the legislative requirements of the Work- 
place Hazardous Materials Infomiation 
System. 

6 It is an Employment Equity Strategy 

Upgrading can assist companies In 
meeting legislative requirements for em- 
ployment equity. Literacy upgrading may 
Improve employment and promotional 
opportunities for women, newcomers to 
Canada, the disabled, visible minorities 
and Aboriginal people. 



Original photograph donated by 
Pall Orev.ste/.v 
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Facts and Figures about Literacy 



**A!most 3 tnUUon Canadian aduUs 
don*t have the skills to read most of the 
tvritten material they see everyday. " 



Literacy at Work 

Most emplc)\ees are required to read up to 
two hours a day on the job and reading 
skills required at work are different than 
skills required at schooL Reading at work 
frequently requires a specialized vocabu- 
lary and the use of complex reading skills. 

Of all the jobs created from now until the 
y^iar 2000, 40% will require more than 
16 years of training. Vet, at least 30% of 
students drop out before finishing high 
school. 

Employers are becoming concerned about 
literacy. Findings from the Conference 
Board of Canada show that 70% of 
Canadian employers think that literacy is 
an issue in their workplaces. 

Ail surveys point to the fact that Canadian 
employers do little in the way of the 
training of their employees. Canadian 
workers receive far less Ibrmal training per 
year than workers in other industrialized 
countries. 



Original photograph donated by 
U.SDi COHBKTT 
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Literacy in the Canadian Context 

A recent Statistics Canada survey discox^- 
ered that 16% of Canadians cannot deal 
with the majority of reading material 
encountered in everyday life. 

The same survey found that an additional 
22% of adult Canadians do noi have 
sufficient skills to cope with more complex 
reading material. They can only cany out 
reading tasks in familiar contexLs. 

While 88% of Canadians can write a simple 
message, only 62% could write a letter 
requesting the repair of an appliance. 

Tlie Statistics Canada Surv^ey found that 
while 30% of adults bom outside of 
Canada have limited reading skills in eiuier 
English or French, many are literate in their 
own language and have good math skills. 



! 1 )rrinii]i: Lilrra<'\ . 


. 1 )i>|)rlliiii! M\ [\\^ 
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Definiiig Literacy , , , 

Dispelling Myths 



Definition of Literacy 

Workplace Literacy retcT^ to the reading, 
writing, math and pr()l:>lem-s()l\ing skills 
needed at work. These basic skills. ak)ng 
with the ability^ to listen and coniinunicate 
orally, are becoming more and more 
essential in today's work world. Literacy 
requirements will \'arv' from workplace to 
workplace. 

Workplace literacy can mean many things 
— l-joth for employees and employers. For 
the employee, it includes: 

• comprehending written instructions 
and manuals 

• meeting customer requirements 
accurately 

• using charts and diagrams 

It is essential that stnitegies to improve 
workforce literacy skills are built into an 
organization's long-term corporate plan. 
One important strategy* is to make sure 
that written materials use clear, concise 
language. 



''Functional Literacy is the ability to 
read and comprehend printed material 

and do numerical computation well 
enough to participate fully at tvork, at 
home and in the community, " 

Myths about Literacy 

It is a myth that those with poor 
reading and writing skills are less 
intelligent than others. 

Those v^'ho want or need to upgrade their 
literacy skills are people with many other 
skills and strengths. 

It is a myth that literacy or lack of it is 
an absolute condition. 

People have varying abilities and needs 
depending on their in eresLs and life 
experience. In a rapio.v changing society, 
everv'one will need to i pgrade iiis/iier 
literacy skills. 

It is a myth that literacy is a disease. 

Language that promotes negatix e stereo- 
types or likens literacy to a disease should 
be a\*oided. 



Original photograph donated by 
Barbara Cole 
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Settiiig up a Literacy Initiative 
at the Workplace 



"Literacy programs should be 
developed only after a thorough needs 
assessment has been completed, " 



While there are many ways to set up a 
workplace literacy program the following 
guidelines will be useful for any model 
you choose: 

Review your organization 

Decide how a literacy initiative might fit 
into the existing priorities and objectives. 
Workplace Literacy must be more than a 
one-time upgrading program for workers. 
Literacy must be integrated into the long- 
term plans of the oi^nization 

Get support 

Commitment is needed from both 
senior management and employee repre- 
sentatives. 

Choose an education resource 

Make sure that the education partner you 
choose can understand and meet the 
needs of your company and workforce. 

Form a project team 

Representation should include all levels of 
the workforce. The team will guide the 
process of establishing and overseeing the 
workplace literacy initiative. 



Survey your employees 

Ask your employees what they think the 
literacy issues are and what actions could 
be planned. 

Develop a plan 

You may, for example, decide to: 

• offer specific literacy programs 

• integrate literacy into regular training 

• rewrite print material in clear language 

Plan an evaluation strategy 

Do this at the same time you determine 
your objectives. 

Develop a commtmication strategy 

Get employees involved. 

Implement and monitor your plan 

Get regular input from participants, 
supervisors and employees or the union to 
see how things are going. 

Evaluate whether or not you are 
meeting the objectives 



Original photograph donated by 
Brun Saso 
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Developing Partnerships 



**Employers, uniotzs, and educators 
must work together to provide 
continuing learning opportunities for 
workers in the face of a rapidly 
changing society and workplace,'* 



Involving the Workforce 

You must involve your employees in each 
step in the development of any literacy 
initiative. This will assist in developing 
their enthusiasm and commitment for 
programs and aaivities. 

Working with the Union 

In a unionized workplace, it is preferable 
to work through existing management- 
union structures from the outset. Tlie 
support and involvement of the union is 
essential to getting your literacy initiative 
off the ground. 



Your education partner can help you with 
needs assessment, program design and 
implementation. They may also help you 
assess and adapt your print material. 

It is important that the education partner 
understands the needs of your workplace 
and workforce and that they can work well 
with all other partners. If your workforce is 
culturally and linguistically diverse, you 
will want to easure that the educator is 
sensitive to that environment. 



Involving an Education Partner 

Once you have established the necessary 
partnerships in your own u'ork place, you 
will need to determine who will design 
and deliver a literacy program for you. 
Potential education partners include: 

• in-house trainers 

• school boards 

• community-based literacy organizations 

• labour organizations 

• community colleges 

• non-profit organizations 

• private trainers and coasiilianLs 
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Qear Language 



Uwre ai^ severalfact€)rs that 
make materials bard to read and 
difficult to latderstamL" 



Woriqplace literacy is more than just 
programs for woricers. It means putting in 
place a number of strategies. It is impor- 
tant, for example, to implement a strategy 
which ensures that all print materials 
produced by your organization are written 
in clear language. 

Well written material will contribute to 
a better understanding of your com- 
pany's expectations and requirements: 

Materials which should be readily under- 
standable include: 

• new employee information 

• training materials and manuals 

• memos and newsletters 

Well written material will contribute to 
better customer service: 

Clear writing will ensure belter service to 
your customers. When you are developing 
materials for use by your customers 
remember to take into account that nearly 
40% of Canadians are uncomfortable with 
the printed word. 



Factors that Affect Comprehension 

Poor Layout and Design 

Reading is made difficult by having too 
much information on a page, not enough 
white space, all capital letters or light 
letters on a dark background. 

Information Badly Organized 

Often there is nothing to highlight main 
ideas or important information to the 
reader. Instructions may be unclear. 

Difficult Language 

Unnecessary complex words, jargon, legal 
language and acronyms can make reading 
difficult 

long Sentences and Gooipkx Structures 

Sentences that are over 30 words or those 
with several ideas can be intimidating for 
the reader. The passive voice (it has been 
decided) as opposed to the active voice 
(the company has decided) can make 
understanding more difficult. 

Negative Tone 

Material which is written in a negative, 
hostile or patronizing tone can discourage 
further reading. 
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